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REMARKS ON SHINA LOANS IN BURUSHASKI 


Hermann Berger 


Burushaski is full of words borrowed from the Gilgit 
dialect of the neighbouring Shina, but only a part of them 
are found in Bailey's description of this language. In his 
dictionary of Burushaski, Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer gives 
Shina correspondences of quite a number of Burushaski words 
not recurrent in Bailey’s grammar. As long as no further 
field notes on Shina vocabulary are collected or published, 
Lorimer’s work constitutes a valuable source of Shina lex- 
icography. The present paper, in a restricted compass, 
aims to discuss several words alleged in Lorimer's diction- 
ary or detected in my own notes. ` As the occurrence of a 
Burushaski word in Shina does not striņgently imply that it 
has been borrowed from Shina into Burushaski - there are 
also numerous instances the other way round - I have ex- 
clusively selected words for which a Sanskrit etymology 
could be traced. In a few cases where even Lorimer does 
not adduce a Shina correspondence, the Indo-Aryan origin 
can be inferred solely from etymology or from morphologi- 
cal peculiarities. Apart from recent Shina loans that are 
in nowise or only in a small degree phonetically changed, 
Burushaski has some older borrowings from Indo-Aryan, of 
which correspondences are missing in present-day Shina. 
Whether they have been transferred from a dialect different 
from Shina, or whether those words are no longer extant 
in later Shina or not yet recorded by chance, cannot be 
decided. A few examples of this type are communicated 
at the end of this paper, together with some other loans of 
interest belonging to none of the two types. 


l. Burushaski kgor ‘cave (in earth or rock cliff}, 
Shelter under overhanging cliff’ < Shina kéar (L235 b) 


@ 
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< Sanskrit Kotara ‘the hollow of a tree; cave, cavity’. In 
Shina simple t is lost between vowels cf. gai ‘earthen pot’ 
< Skt. Ghagika, Skt. kotara is also preserved in Hindi 
khodar, Oriya korara a.o., Turner JA 3496. Bur. kéori 
t boot’ Sh. kéare (L235 B) seems to be derived from the 


same word. 


2, Bur. ruu (with low rising tone) ‘healing of wound, join- © 
ing of edges of cut’ Sh. rú waioiki ‘to close, come together, 
of a wound’ (L 304 b, waioiki ‘to come’) < Skt _roha' rising 
mounting; growth, increase’, for the meaning cf. kgataro-hana ‘ 
‘healing or closing of a wound’. The low rising tone in Bur 
points to the loss of h, cf. my article WZKSOA V (1961), ; 
p 54. It is certainly to be assumed in the Sh. word too, but = 
as usual not marked by Lorimer. 


3, Bur. yom ‘match, pair, duplicate; proper for, fitting 
for’(L385b) < Sh. * yom? Skt. yugma ‘adj. even (as opp. to 
todd’); n. a pair, couple, brace; twins’. Lorimer gives no 
Sh. equivalent, but the derivation from an older * yomme 
is evident, cf. Prakrit jumma < yugma. y is retained in 
Sh. and not changed into j as in the languages of the peninsula 


4. Bur. -yog ‘toilet, titivating (includes washing and 
cleaning oneself and dressing up)' < Sh. yuk thoiki ‘to swagger. 
in new clothes etc.', Khowar yuq ‘korik id. (L392b), < Skt. yogy® 
‘useful, proper, fit for, etc.’, or yogya ‘ preparation, exercise, 


practice.’ 


5. Bur. jigd ‘long, for a long time’ (Sh. jigo ‘long’, jisa, 
a long time'(L 392b) <*driggho, by Dardic metathesis < Skt. | 
dirgha ' long’. Bur. jéek ‘extended, stretched out, prostrate, | 
lying down' < Sh. jek (GB 169, L 217 b) is apparently rela- © 
ted, but the details are not clear; Morgenstierne derives it 
from Skt, draghita ‘lengthened’, but simple - gh- is not re- 
tained in Sh. 


6. Bur. kdi ‘soup’< Sh, kai(L 230 b) < Skt. kanjike, 
-ka ‘sour gruel, water of boiled rice in a state of spontaneots 
fermentation’, which itself is borrowed from Dravidian, cf. 


©) 
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Tam. kañci, Kanar. gañji etc. * rice-water, gruel’, Burrow- 
Emeneau DED 927, For the treatment of fic cf. poi's 
<pafica, 

7. Bur. kalamtto ‘base of external ear, flesh of ear’ 
(L 227 a). Lorimer has no equivalent in Sh., but it may 
have been dissimilated from *kanamuto, i.e. * kanéi mito 
7 i 1 > 
thick of the ear', from kon, gen. konéi ‘ear’ {older * kan) 
and a word corresponding to Hindi mota, Panjabi_motya,etc. 
‘fat, stout, thick’. Sh. * méto or x muto ‘fat’ is perhaps 
also preserved in Bur. motis ‘very fat (said of small 
cattle)’ ; for the ending cf. Yyaripis ‘poor fellow’ from 


yariip * poor’ (< Urdu ‘yarib). 


: 
8. Bur. biim ' fright, threat, intimidation’ < Sh. *bim | 

(not in L) < Skt. bhima ‘fearful, terrific’. From the 

same stem also Bur. bik‘ afraid, alarmed; fear, fright ; 

with a secondary k - suffix. 


9. Bur. chur ‘knife’ <#chur (L 102 a wrongly éùr) 
small knife’ < Skt. kgura. 


10. Bur. siijo ‘pure, sacred, holy’ < Sh. sujo(L 317 b) 
< Skt. sujata ‘well born, noble, fine, beautiful’, cf. ajo 
‘bad’ in the Yas. dialect, formally < Skt. ajāta'unborn, ' 
but with changed meaning contrary to sújo. In the Hz. 
dialect perhaps in 4ajo ‘an exclamation of pain, groan’ 
with exclamatory vowel lengthening. 


ll. Bur. akag ‘ misfortune, calamity’, sukd4s ‘good 


fortune, success’ (not in L)<Sh. ? Another pair with the 
Sanskrit prefixes su- and a-. -kás can be phonetically 
derived from Skt. karga ‘drawing, dragging, ploughing’; 
thus sukáş, akáş might be possibly terms of agriculture 
Originally ‘easy (or difficult) to plough’. 


i 12. Bur. abag ‘difficulty, trouble, hardship, calamity f 
misfortune; difficult etc.’ < Sh. aba (L 7 b}, Bur. subág. 
‘what is easy, propitious, favourable’ (L 317 a) < Skt, 
Vasya ‘subdued, tamed, humbled; dutiful, docile, humble’ 
+ prefixes â. and su-. 
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13. Bur. açéemo, fem. -i‘mischievous, dishonest per- 
son; rascal, villain, dangerous person’ (1 8 b), from which 
acuméi < *aceméi, and Bur. sugéemo ' honest, of good 


part 
character’ (L 3:7 b), < Skt. ksema ‘habitable, giving rest 


-sgema 
or ease or security; n.m. safety, tranquillity, rest, etc.’ 
+ prefixes a- and su-. sukşema is attested in Skt., but 
only as a noun with the meaning ‘great prosperity or comfort 
or peacefulness’, whereas the Sh. word points to an adjective 
of the bahuvrihi type. As ks results in gh in Sh., * suchéemo 
would be expected. Perhaps Bur. agéemo was influenced by 
acuméi, where the loss of aspiration was regular due to the 
shift of the accent, and § in Sh. is a mishearing for gh (cf, 
Lorimer's ćūr ‘knife’ for* ghur, > Bur. ghur in Nr. 9). 


l4, Bur. Sah ‘awake, aware,; care, heed, attention’ 
< Sh. gos, gui, $Íañ(L 322 a, gon also GB) < Skt. anki 
‘apprehension, care, fear, suspicion, doubt’. The form San, 
of which Lorimer's flañ seems to be but a mishearing for 
a strong palatalisation of $, retains the original vowel; the 
2 of GB remains unexplained, but it is found again in the 
derivative Bur. agando (my own notes), agundo (L) ‘by chanc 
< Sh. aśińá, aSihayo ‘unexpectedly, accidentally’ (with priva- 
tive a-, L 316), where the same variation of vowel qualities 
is found. r ; 


15. Bur páayo ‘wedge’ < Sh. * pado < Skt. pataka ‘a 
splitter, divider' from patayat ‘to split, cleave, tear etc.’ 
Sg. +d, which was omitted between vowels only in recent 
times, is represented by lin Yas. Bur., and preserved as j 
y in Phalura, a close relative of Sh. spoken in Chitral, cf. 
Sh. khái ‘ shield’ < * khe ika (Skt. khetaka), but Phal. Khér. © 
f, id, and Yas. khili ' shield’; here Hz Bur has already borrow 
ed the later form without g (khii ‘ shield’). For Hz. pdayo, p 


Yas. has palo ‘ wedge’. 


16. Bur. mina ‘remains of kernels (after the oil has been 
extracted from them), oil-cake’ > Sh pino (L 266 a) < Skt. 4 
pinyaka ‘ oil-cake’. Initial stop in non-stressed syllables is 
voiced in Bur., cf. gisii ‘line’ < Skt. Krgi ‘ ploughing’, 
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originally m was only a variant of b before a nasal in the 
same word, cf. e. ge be ‘what! against men ‘who’ for *been, 


Li; á 2o i i 
Bur, dusco man‘ ‘to envy, bear ill-will to’ (not in 


L) < Sh. #dtisto < Skt. dusta ‘spoilt, corrupted, bad, wicked, 


inimical, offensive, etc.’. Modern Sh. shows both retention 


and assimilation of st, cf. mistu ‘good’ < Skt. mista, but 


$ = 
tutu ' 2 
full of stomach)’ < Skt. tusta. gt and st become sé 


and $ç in Bur. cf. discik ‘brick istaka fal. 
Belek š ick’ < Skt, istakā, d-aséal- 
besides d-astal-, causative of d-tal-. san 


UB. Bur. gardono ‘bridegroom’, gardoni 'bride' < Sh, 
garéno, garōni iL 161 b and 162 a) < *gharanako, * gharanika, 
cf. Pali gharani ‘housewife’ from ghara ‘house’. The inter- 
; n an analogical * garhaņo 
aer ; h inferred from the low 
rising tone in Bur. (cf. Nr. 2); the 9 of the second syllable 
uline form (+ garhano > + h 
e i garhono, 
ef, Nr. 25). From this derivation it becomes clear that 


Sh, gar ‘ marriage’ (> Bur. gar id.) is MIA ghara ‘house’, 


Sh. gar thoiki (Bur ar ét-) meaning ' 
g =] t 
house (hold)". ae Fie ey 


19. Bur, jomanacé ‘without w i 
f : > arning, suddenly’ < Sh, 
yomanucd (L 393 b) ‘dangerous, risky’ by reduplicative 


repititi 3 
an ition of the first syllable as in other words (e.g. 


aaċhór ‘once u i j È < *jomano 
Pon a time’ from chor ‘early') j 
<x 
drommanaso < Skt. daurmanasya ‘dejectedness, melancholy, 


bad or low spirits, sad’. There 
a Fome difference in meaning, but as manas in Skt. also 
eans ‘ thought, imagination’, a meaning ‘out of thought, 


hardly to imagine’ 
3 gine’ for durmanas and its i i 
quite presumable, ee 


3 Pi Pir jaalo “raft of inflated skin’ < Sh. jalo(L 212 a) 
sel ‘jalaka net, woven texture, web’ from jāla ‘net’. The 
Pecialized meaning shows that the Sg. word i 
derived from Skt, j 
< Urdu jäl. A 


8 independently 
and not from Urdu jālā as Bur. jdal ‘net’ 
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2l. Bur. tan, tano, tanéelo ‘bastard, base-born’ (L 344 
a, 345 a) < Sh? <Skt tanaya ‘family, race, offspring, child 
with pejorative meaning. Sh. origin is cogently advocated 
by the doublet tanéelo which looks like a past participle 
from a verbal stem *tan- corresponding to Skt. tanoti ' to 
extend etc.", also ‘to propagate’. 


22, Bur. qusai- ‘to go wrong, be spoilt, become ruined’ 
< Sh. kuśúlo, kugelo ‘broken, damaged’ (L 300 b), a past 
participle in -lo (cf. Nr. 21) from a Sh. verbal stem *kus- 
< Skt. kusyate from kusnati 'to tear asunder, to pinch, to 
force or draw out, to extract’. 


23, Bur, gunéeco ‘understanding, intelligent, cornpetent 
reflective’ < Sh. guneco, according to Lorimer (173 b) ‘a 
regular agent form’ of gunoiki ‘to think’ < Skt. gunayati 
‘to multiply’, perhaps influenced in meaning by ganavati 
‘to count, number, reckon; consider, regard as etc,'. 

It is interesting not only because of its stem but also be- 
cause of the ending -co, apparently from Skt. -tr or -trka 
of which no trace is found in GB's grammar. 


24. Bur. Hz. pagéo, Nag. pagtu ‘the man who sees 
in a dream when the female demons kill a man by slaughter- 
ing a goat'{not in L) from Sh. stem pas- ‘see'< Skt. pasyati 
and a curious termination -ò0, which is also found in Sh. 
pasoo ‘turban’ (GB p. 156, > Bur. başá L 73 a)< spasrdo 3 
(?) < Skt. pragma id., and in agundo from San, see Nr. 14,7) 
From the verbal noun in -an ( < Skt. -ana, cf. e.g. Sh. A 
maran ‘death’ < Skt. marana) and the same ending -do also 
paSanoo (not in L), in Yas. Bur. ‘row, uproar’ (for the 
meaning cf. German colloquial Spektakel show; row, uproar’) 
< French spectacle). 3 


25. Bur. mòon ‘envy, jealousy’ < Sh.? < Skt. mana 
‘opinion, notion, conception, idea; purpose, wish, design; 
self-conceit, arrogance, pride; consideration, regard, 
respect, honour; a wounded sense of honour, anger or 
indignation excited by jealousy {especially in women), 
sulking’, Umlaut with subsequent loss of final 


caprice, 


® 
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-o is regular in a:stems, cf. Sh. kon ‘ear'< Skt. karno, 
don * tooth’ < *dondo < Skt. danto, etc. 


26. Bur. niironaan ‘ rainbow'< Sh. naron (L 277 a). 
The Sh. word has been derived from Skt. indradhanus 
already by Turner IA 1577, but it has not been discovered 
as yet that also Bur. Nag. bijdon ‘rainbow’ < Sh. bijdn (L 
ib., GB 133) goes back to the same word. Its development 
was first: indradhanus >* indrahanu >* nidrahany > *nijoon, 
then in Hunza the j of *nijdon underwent the regular change 
to r, whereas in the Nag. dialect there was a double dis- 
similation of the first to R to m, later also to b, -an in 
niironaan is a common plural ending in Bur., but the 
length of the vowels of both -aan and nii- is not definite. 


a in Sh, naron seems to be but a phonetic variant of i, 


Loanwords which have been borrowed from an older 
stage of Sh.or some other Indo-Aryan language. 


27, Bur. baré ‘lightening; intense cold’ (L 70 b) < 
Skt. vajra ‘thunderbolt; diamond’. The metathesis or r 
would be typical Dardic, but the word is not recorded in 
Sh., and it is difficult to say whether it would have under- 
gone further phonetic changes in the modern stage, for 
other examples of the consonantal group -jr- are missing 
in this language. 


28. Bur. thémal (L 355 a), Nag. thoman (not in L) 
smoke of burning juniper twigs inhaled by soothsayers’ 
< old Sh. + dhuman, cf. modern Sh. dùum ' smoke’ and 
Skt. dhumana ‘ the obscuration (of a planet)’, aliso dhumayana 
' smoking, heat, fever’, Substitution of n by l in the Hz, 
dialect is due to dissimilation. 


29. Bur. Hz, remízil 'stone-marten’ (L 303 b), Nag. 
michir (not in L), Yas. ménzir ‘a kind od fur animai 
(similar to a cat)’ (not in L), from a NIA form derived 
from Prakrit mamijara, mamjara ‘cat’ < Skt, marjara, ` 
Old Sh. ? Modern Sh, būüfu ‘cat’ (Bur. bug) is a recent 
formation of an onomatopoetic type common to many 
languages, cf, English puss, pussy. The re- of the Hz. 
word is probably derived from Skt. rohita ‘red; 
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reddish; a red or chestnut horse’. In remizil there has been 
also dissimilation of the second r (< *re-mizir), and also of 
the second nasal (< *re-minzir). 


30. Bur. tigk 'dagger' < Skt. tikgga ‘sharp, hot pungent, 
acid', with lexicographers also ‘iron; any weapon’. If from 
Sh., which has to-day tigu, ‘sharp (knife, scissors, razor), 
bright, clever’, it must have been borrowed at a very early 
time. gk for Skt. kg instead of the later Dardic development 
çh also in bigkin- ‘to beg' from Skt. bhikg%, ĉhişkin- ‘to 


Morgenstierne, NTS XINH (1942), p. 93. 


Other loans of interest. 


31. Bur. hérko ‘plain, simple (of men), simpleton’ (not 
in L) < Khowar horsk ‘right, straight, true’ < Iranian, cf. 
Yidgha urzuyid. < Avest. @razu, cf. Morgenstierne, Indo- 
Iranian Frontier Languages II, p. 192. It is interesting to 
find the same word as a loan nearly unchanged in Finno- 
Ugrian, cf. Finnish hurskas ‘righteous, pious’, > Lappish 
hurskes ‘fastidious, honest’, cf. Schlachter, MSS Beiheft A, 
p. 45. 


bismon (GB) ‘circumcision’, perhaps < Urdu bismill@h ‘in the 
name of God', cf. Bur. bismillfa ét- ‘to say "bismillah' (pre- 
paratory to doing something)’ and Yas. Bur. besmél ét- ‘to 
slaughter’. 


33. Bur. buy&t ‘representation, petition’, Sh. buyát ‘en- 
treaty, petition, request’ (L 90 b, GB). If < Pers. firyad, 
faryad ‘an exclamation, cry for help or redress; complaint’ 
(cf. firyadl ‘a complainant, plaintiff’), it must have been 
borrowed from Bur. into Sh., because the voicing of stops 
in non-stressed initial syllables is typical for Bur. (cf. Nr. 
16) and not found in Sh. 
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NOTES 


1. Grammar of the Shina (Sina) Language; consisting of a 
full grammar, with texts and vocabulary of the main or 
Gilgiti dialect and briefer grammars (with vocabularies and 
texts) of the Kohistani, Guresi and Drasi dialects, by T. 
Grahame Bailey, London, 1924. 


2. Lt. Col. D. L. R. Lorimer, The Burushaski Langu 
« Bs guage, 
Vol. Ill: Vocabularies and Index, Oslo, 1938. 


3. Cf. my two reports Anthropos Vol. 55 (1960) pp. 657- 
664, and Bulletin of the International Committee on Urgent 
Anthropological and Ethnological Research , No. 5, 1962, pp, 42- 
44, As Lorimer's transcription of Bur. words is inaccurate 

and unreliable, I shall use my own phonemic writing. C 

above double vowels signifies the low rising tone, as in mdon 
‘jealousy’, not noticed by L, Èis Lorimer's ts); the tran- 
scriptions of Shina words of both Bailey and Lorimer have been 
considerably simplified, because they contain many distinctions 
which are purely phonetic; vowel length is only marked if it is 
found in Bailey's grammar, for L is extremely unreliable on 
this point. (>` marks the low rising tone). 


Abbreviations: 
Bur. = Burushaski (Hunza dialect, if not specified otherwise) 
GB =T. Grahame Bailey's Shina Grammar, see N. 1. 
Hz. = the Hunza dialect of Burushaski. 
L = Lorimer's Dictionary of Bur., see N. 2. 
MIA = Middle Indo-Aryan. 
Nag. = the Nagari dialect of Burushaski. 


Sh. = Shina. 

Skt. = Sanskrit. 

Turner IA =R. L., Turner, A Comparative Dictionary of 
the Indo-Aryan Languages. 
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Turner Nep. = A Comparative and Etymological Dictionary 2 


of the Nepali Language. 
Yas. = the Yasin dialect of Burushaski, also called 


Werchikwar, F 
4. Notes on Phalira, an unknown Dardic Language of 
Chitral, Oslo, 1941 s.v. dhrég (p. 34). 


NOTES ON KAFIR PHONOLOGY 
Eric P. Hamp 
I. The consonants of Waigali: the chart of Waigali con- 
sonant phonemes, as given by G. Morgenstierne, NTS 17,159, 


may be rearranged slightly as follows as a point of departure: 


Ptt ve cS. ok 


bdd jg 
mn pg D 
s¢ & 
2} 
ry wy 


To these should be added 1. The non-vocalic consonants (i.e. 
all except Ww, y) can probably be accomodated with the follow- 
ing distinctive features: voice (tense), continuant, obstruent, 
labial (flat), velar (grave), affricated (sharp), retroflected 
(mellow), 


Without being able to take into account the complete range 
of syntactic rules and of morpheme structure rules for the lex- 
ical entries, the following matrix of features and later rules 
gives an initial attempt at a minimally redundant expression 
of the consonantism of Waigali. 


O 


O 
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jak Lry ¥ ‘one 
IpPbmtdntdaeczse zg Fj Ek gy x 3. [x tense] — [+ nasal] nS, oe 
obstr, ++ t+ +t Peete eee eee te eter ee 
fa ale ae alta R This generates phonetic nasals for the orders that 
contin, ~ - + - - t+ - -+ g 7 
l lack spirants. 
tense +- +t- t- - + -++ - + = 
++ SSE Ree ehh E Certain limitations can be incorporated into the morpheme 
grave + Ser ERC me cee aa og 
rao ea initi + grave 
flat Bot + = structure rules: initially, [+ mellow] or oe does 
i reo 
sharp not occur with [tnasal] or [- obstr.]; a segment containing 
mellow ---}t+tt-- -ttt - + 


] [ llow] is not ollowed im- 
i pplying ] 1l 
Unrestricted rules aj lyin to outputs in terms of the above ] l harp or |+ me f 


z mediately by | ~ obstr. ; there is also the rule (for w¥-) 
matrix: ~ contin, = 
1. [+ flat] [- sharp] 
+ cons. - obstr. 
[- grave] [- flat] $ + |+ voc. in env. #__ . Finally, [- tense] 
+ flat + shar 
This rule fills in certain predictable cells above. P 
or [+ sharp] do not co-occur in a segment with [ - contin. ], 
+ sharp and, dialectally, [+ sharp] or [+ mellow] do not co-occur 
_ with [ ~ obstr,] , 
æ contin. - [+ tense] ! 
It would be interesting to inspect other types of Kafir 
« grave 


languages in these respects, 


This gives the predictable devoicing to [c ¢ 3] Il. The history of Waigali vowels: the relevant state- 
ments of Morgenstierne (NTS 17. 166-7) 


may be compressed 
as follows: 


2. Optional [æ contin, ] +[-« contin.] in env. sharp 


This generates the rare or dialectal variants [dz ž]. 


å > o (> Ashkun, Kati u) 
å> a 
+ obstr4 : AR 
iti - x - grave é > 
Gambiri dialect additionally shows [- obstr.] + ; ae 3 i ; ; 
u ź > uų 
i e, ai (aya) > e 
in env. # N ans , thus giving {dz}. a tay 
sharp 


O, ava > u 
u-a >o 
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Additionally, it seems that a - u gives 6, but perhaps (leav- 
ing in doubt jö ' resin’) we may view this asa -u > o > (with 
palatalization) 6. We may regard ava as giving u via *ova, 
Morgenstierne regards certain words as exceptions to the 
development posited for *o (167). But üşt ‘lip’ may represent 
sagt (Gambiri dialect has the expected wigt, but it seems to 
lack ü; v. NTS 16,127), while 15 ‘open ground’ and w¥ ‘deo- 
dar’ may be vyddhi formations lauka-, rduka-. If so, we 
have Āu > o, which fits the scheme well. We may then see 
the following movement of Sanskrit stressed vowels (schemat 


ically): 


u 
- a? 
a 
a a, au 


These developments may be represented in purely hypotheti 
cal, and perhaps artificial stages: 


1, u > ü 
2. ava > ova 
3. o > 7 u 

4, (u-) a (-u) > o 

5, J -i > 

6.  o(N}) > u(N) 


It may be that 6 also results from *4ii; for a further source 
of 6 see my discussion of *r published elsewhere. 


Alternatively, we may look at these changes through the 
framework of distinctive features. We assume the following’ 
matrix for modern Waigali: 
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diffuse Eaa poa 
compact = a $ - -+ 
fiat ---+t+++- 
grave =s asas pp ė 


A partial matrix, incor i 
Porating the output of certai i 
rules, for early Indic is: S TA 


i@aiabu 


diffuse AE E 
compact E eh Ses 
flat - -= + + 
long pare 


The following rules will then gi 
le n give the observed igali 
for originally stressed syllables: a 


l. |+ comp. + diff. 


- comp, 
- flat - flat > [a] 
+ comp, + diff, + comp, 
a 
+ flat ~ long oe [a] 
2. [«long] ~ [- « flat] i 
3 ge [egrave] 4 -x diff, medit: 
] in env. + flat | OF |- flat 
+ comp. 


This yields [ü] and [a]. 
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: - comp. 
4. [- diff.] (+ diff.] in env. p flat | 
r - diff. 
[+ comp. ] [- comp.] in env. + flat 


This yields [u] and[o]. 
5. ọọ +[- grave] 
This fills in[i] and[e]. 
P - diff. + diff. 
6. [+ grave] — [- grave] in env. - flat 


This yields [4] and [6]. 


- comp. + nas. 
7. [- diff.] — [+ diff.] in env. |+ grave 


This raises [o] tofu] before nasal. 


8. |- cons. + nas. - cons. 
~ in env. # 


- grave + nas. 


This nasalizes vowels before“final [n nj. 


Alternatively, instead of rule (1) as above, we may insert a 
different rule between (4) and (5) to account for [ai au] > 
[e o]. 
Symmetrically: 
- diff. 
(4 bis) [+ comp. + diff.) + p A 


If we adopt this seemingly simpler and aesthetically RE of 
pleasing formulation, we must further Pestrict the conte et. 
(4) to prevent it from yielding [- comp.], i.e. [o] P E 
tion before [u]. In any case, these two alternatives 5 
different claims regarding the history of the set of alge 
affected, and I know of no way at the moment of testing rele 
factuality of either. The above set of rules is meant ral ae 
to be suggestive of avenues toward a solution which may 
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explored later on a basis of a reasonably full grammar of 
Waigali together with comparable data and grammatical de- 
scription for Kafir languages as a whole. Meantime, it is 
felt that the above attempts a more integrated picture than 
Morgenstierne's factual account, which remains an admir- 
able basic document, 


IO. Waigali aT ‘fire’: the forms attested (NTS 17, 226) 
are Kegal aT, Zénchigal and Waigal village 2¥, Pashto Tolana 
MS dictionary ain, Gambiri apa. Morgenstierne says (loc. 
cit.) “poss. a'i, etc. with a Special phonetical development 
from agni.” Yet NTS 17,165 he remarks“ The derivation of 
ai, iF fire < agni is improbable, ” However, the general 
shape of the word, coupled with the alternation of nasalized 
vowel with Gambiri gland Ashkuw ‘ana), still makes connex- 
ion with agni- attractive, especially since another explanation 
would still face the Problem of unifying these nasal reflexes, 


First, whatever the exact background of the f (- *ika?), 
we must satisfy ourselves on the nasalisation of the vowel. 
A good parallel is found in Kati cu, Ashkun ga-sa < #¢éakn- 
(:Skt fakn-ab) etc. The form with 2 shows palatalization from 
an old following i (op. cit. § 28), Nasalisation with -#- {and 
-J-) seems to be a normal reflex for earlier -n- in Zonchi- 
gal and Waigal village. Thus we reach one pre-form in 
*an-i; alongside this we have another pre-form *an-. Com- 
Parable to the first is Kegal n‘anuy ‘small boy’ <nagnanga; 
See NTS 17, 281, We must assume here a development 
*cagn-> %.an-, giving the modern timbre [a], and not [o] 
from old short *a, 


The word for ‘naked, destitute’ represented by Kegal 
nitog, Zénchigal nitd- sta, nfgiti, Pashto Tolana MS diction- 
ary ning-ti is difficult to analyze. Morgenstierne simply notes 
(NTS 17, 283) ' prob, nag-<nagna- (but of. ndnuy).' His remark 
must refer to Lumsden's nagusta, which is somewhat uncer- 
fain of interpretation along with the other forms. Neverthe- 
less, ni- beside nig- do suggest nVg-, with an uncertainty 
left in the vowel. At any rate, it does not look as if we have 
here a trace of -y-; this may easily be a different deriva- 
tive of *nag-, considering the rich IE family it belonsed ta 
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Thus we are faced with two developments for agn: pre-Waig- 
ali *ān- and *ag-. The first could easily be envisaged, by the 
stages alluded to above, as the normal pre-vocalic outcome, 

If we could suppose a treatment of agni- in some instances 

like that of avi-, we may pose an alternate stem shape *agnyV-, 
In this event the *ny would ultimately vanish as other post- 
consonantal yods did; note that we find no direct distinctive 
reflex of ñ. 


To unify these two developments we need now only assume 
the early change, by assimilation, of g > yg before n, just as 
happened in Latin. Thus we have *agni-> *aygni-> #ani-> *an-, > 
but *agnyV-> *annyV-> *anyV-> #an-. To which of these devel- À 
ments we are to credit the source of the palatalisation seen in 
ä, and whether this is to be connected directly with the Kegal 
-f, I cannot say. 


IV. Waigali prds(t) ‘sleep’, prigt ‘bed’: these two words 
are very puzzling: on the one hand they are difficult in detail 
to reconcile. On the other hand, they seem too much alike in ~ 
form and meaning to be unrelated; yet just this semantic con- 
nexion may have attracted two fortuitously similar items of 
different formal origin. If the avenues to a solution which I 
here propose are correct, the two may have at bottom the same | 
etymological base. But this, it turns out, would be irrelevant | 
to their functional make-up and derivational structure, 


Waigali prüšt, Ashkun prust ‘bed’ cannot be related to 
progtha (v. NTS 17. 290) not so much because we have -št 
(though, to be sure, if we imagined this to be a loan, which 
I consider most improbable, we might expect -gst), anda re- 
markable feature of Kafir is that it fails to show retroflexion 
after *u (v. NTS 17. 165 § 23). Rather these cannot be related 
directly since Waigali ü points to *u, not *0, and the nasalisa~_ 
tion must be accounted for. Also, prōšt cannot be *pras(u)tti- 
< prasupti- since, as Morgenstierne remarks, we should ex- 1 
pect -st in secondary clusters by syncope. Thus both of these 
words present *-st-, and lead us to consider derivatives of 
the root *st(h)a-. 
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In this connexion we are led to take note also of Waigali 
ošt-, ušt-, Ashkun ðst- ‘rise’ (Ashkun dsta- ‘raise’ is ob- 
vious derivative of the latter), which according to NTS 2. 242 
go back to *usthd-<*ut-stha-; but what of the nasal? Wa-alao 
note ut- ‘rise’: uta- ‘place’ (in similar relation), the latter 
to utthdpaya-, This gives us a start, but we need more detail. 


Waigali 5 ‘up’ is presumably *upa; O‘down’ is *ava The 
variant ušt- can be explained from *ustha-, though we sae 
assume the vowel u- developed Pretonically in the verbal para- 
digm; but ošt- can in no way be justified strictly under this 


reconstruction. The followi i 
- ng assumptions then i 
order: Zz sane 


ut-< *utt(h)a- 
ušt-< *u(t)st(hja- 
ošt-< *upast(h)a~ 


2 assume then that the nasalisation in Ashkun õst- is by con- 
Aaen from ‘bed’ (which admittedly fails to show it in our 
ai kun record, an odd and inconvenient fact that could stand 
clarifying or verification). 


Then we may hazard the suggestion 


Prost < *prd-u-st- < *pra-avast(h)a- * repose’ 


priigt < *pranust- * structure’ (*pra-anust(h)-?) 
z P a 
or the phonology of the nasal in the last, cf. ké8t/kydat. 


a en Kafir words for “tongue’: 
eas: ps s P than they have been. The relevant forms 
einer aioe ae Jip, kati dic, Prasun wurjuk. ' 
ae ne : s already (NTS 13. 230) explained Kati dic 
ge in the final from *dij < *jijwā, with loss of the 
a aaa falas and dissimilation of *j-j to *d-j; a 
Ssimilation occurs in dōšt ‘hand’ < *jasta-. We 


it is possible to unify 
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= 
k 
may adduce another such, though this time from *j, in Waig- í 
ali dešto, dušto ‘elder’: Skt. jye§tha-. This phenomenon has 
the appearance of a certain regularity. Perhaps we may say 3 
that when [-contin.] is present [+ sharp] may occur only once 
in such sequences. Morgenstierne has also explained Prasun A 
wurjuk, LSI luzuk(h) as coming from *dijuk < #*jijū-kā. Thus $ 
we would have both *jijii- and *jijuä represented; or in IE g 
terms *-ghuA (Avesta hizii-, Slavic j¢zy-kz, OPrussian insu. 
wis) and *-ghueA (Skt. jihva, Avesta hizva, Ossetic ævzag= 
Sogdian ‘28k, Latin lingua, Tocharian B kantwo). I discuss 
elsewhere the full range of the IE words for ‘tongue’. 


Ashkun Zii may be traced to *Ziw (Morgenstierne, NTS 
2, 288), and this in turn to *ziw, with regular change of *#z > 
Z before i. It is now possible to relate this Ashkun form i 
directly to Waigali jip. In general, palatal groove spirancy 
becomes apical in Ashkun (NTS 2. 194-5); we may say that in G 
the presence of [+ sharp] in Ashkun *{+ grave] becomes 
[- grave]. Also, in Ashkun affricates tend to become sibi- 
lants; i.e. in the presence of [+ sharp] we find *{- contin. ] 
becomes [+ contin.]. These phenomena are illustrated 
most clearly by Waigali, Kati jit ‘body’ (related to Waigali 
jét(a) ‘alive’, Zénchigal jor'well, in health’: Skt. jiva-, 
etc.): Ashkun jit~zit; and Kati jal'ai Prasun (LSI zhelai : 
Skt. hilla-; NTS 2,287): Ashkun zal'ai. Thus, the initials 
in Ashkun *ziw and Waigali Jip are an exact match. 


if 


We are reminded now of Ashkun zū = Waigali jū ‘daugh- = 
ter’. These have been traced, along with Prasun liigt-uk, by 
Morgenstierne (NTS 13, 233) to *dujita. It is noteworthy here 
that, as often NTS 17.159 § 9), Waigali and Ashkun with *ju_ 
agree against Prasun (just cited) and Kati juk; we find the 
same to be true of ‘tongue.’ Perhaps we may improve the 
account of *ju ‘daughter’ by supposing that an original *duTi 
developed by metathesis to ¥di Jutā. I am not sufficiently 
informed on the Prasun background to be sure of the origin 
of what is written ii; but if, as seems likely, this is a rounded 
*i (rounded by the syncopated *u or by the u that now appears 
in the suffix ?), we may reconstruct a pre-form *dij(u)ttuk. 
If that is correct, then the proto-Kafir sequence would be 
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*i =- u, and we might even suppose the metathesis to be on the 
time-level of *dhuj (h)ita(r)-> *dhij (h)uta(r)-. At any rate, it 
will be recalled that intervocalic affricates do not drop in 
Kafir (NTS 17. 163 § 18); but we suppose a subsequent syncope 
of the first syllable for Waigali - Ashkun. Thus we arrive at 
*d(i)ji > *7a, 


We turn back now to Ashkun *ziw = Waigali jip. Starting 
from *jijwd > *dijw, we finda Sequence strikingly like that 
of *dijuta. It is necessary only to suppose for the initial 
that *d(i)j- gave 4j - [+ grave] just as ¥d(i)j- did. We assume 
that this happened at a time when (or in dialects where), in 
the presence of [ - grave], a segment which was [- tense] was 
also [+ continuant] ; i. e. by then only [ z] , and not [i], existed 
and hence the resultant affricate was automatically alloted to i 
*j. This gives us a complete explanation of the initial from 
ae via *dij- to Ashkun *z- > Z- and Waigali j-. What of the 
inal? 


In order to explain the final two features must be solved, 
and solved simultaneously. First, we ask how the vowel i 
was developed which enabled the word to be treated as a dis- 
syllable, and hence to drop the first (original) i by syncope 
as we have supposed above. Second, we may wonder about 
the puzzling final -P in Waigali. Original stops lost their 
obstruence medially when preceded by [- cons.] and followed 
[- cons.] or [- obstr.] ; I deal with this extensively elsewhere. 


On the other hand, original *w following a consonant seems to 
be of complex development. In %ati ‘4’ *čatwārV- it seems 

to have vanished, while protecting *t from loss; Kati gig 
Waigali cdtr ‘mother-in-law’ (*c(w)acrii-) and Waigali sds 
Ashkun Kati sus (*s(w)asa) show a similar development. On 
the other hand, Waigali bad ‘ 12° (but Kati dyic perhaps in- 
fluenced by dü *2"), Ashkun bē ‘out’, bēk'ī ‘door’ point to 

a different treatment in the case of the voiced %dw. (I'assume 
the reflex 3p < *sw, NTS 17.165 § 23, to represent borrowing), 
It seems that voiceless obstruent clusters behaved different. 
ly from the voiced in this respect. In particular, it would 
appear that the voiceless-tense release absorbed the *w, while 
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the [+ flat] feature in voiced surroundings A A 
Moreover, after *j we find an anaptyctic vowel deve Te 
for *r in Ashian Zir'ik ‘shame’, Kati žiře- ‘be ashamed’: 
Skt. hri-. 


I assume, then, that *dijwa was pronon ce SE 
like *[didzga]. This later gave, parallel tos eke eae al 
(i. e. *dijibā?). With syncope and loss of final iene 
arrive at *d(i)jip > *Jip. This last im turn gave s iw, 
and Waigali *Jib. With normal devoicing of finals, we arrive 


at Waigali Jip. 


Sex IGN 


SRT E N 


ne 


a 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PAST TENSE 
OF THE PASHTO VERB 


Herbert Penzl 


L Internal Reconstruction 


When Pashto is compared to other Iranian languages 
like Modern Persian, Kurdish, Balochi, it becomes clear 
that it has preserved in its Phonology as well as in its 
morphology many features that the other languages have lost. 
A comparison with related modern languages and with their 
attested earlier stages as the Middle Iranian languages or Old 
Persian and Avestan makes it possible to reconstruct the pre- 
history of Pashto sounds and forms, Unfortunately, even the 
earliest extant Pashto texts do not give us an earlier stage 
of Pashto, e.g. a ‘Middle Pashto’, As in the case of many 
other literary languages of this world, we have only texts of 
the modern stage; thus we have to apply the techniques of 
comparative linguistics to reconstruct sounds and forms that 
Preceded those of the modern era, This reconstruction can 
Proceed with the help of the forms from other Iranian or Indo- 
Iranian languages but also internally from the main dialects 
of Pashto itself. We shall attempt here to reconstruct the 
Origin of the past tense of the Pashto verb, first by using 
morphological internal evidence, then by using comparative 
data (Ir below), and finally the evidence derived from the 
Syntax of the modern transitive verb (HI below). 


3 The Pashto verb indicates person and number by its 
inflectional endings, e.g. in the forms of tar$m '{I) tie! and 
yəm '(I) am!: 


ana 


ysu 


in 
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Present Tense Imperfective Past Tense 


lst sg. tay5m '(I}) tie' tarSlam '(I) was being yam '(1) am! 
a tied by..' 

2nd sg. tar€ '(you) tie' tarSlé '(you) were being yë '(you) are!” 
tied by..' 

3rd sg. tari ‘(he) ties' tayS '(he) was being day '(he) is’ 

tied by. .' 
tay$la '(she) was being da '(she) is! 

tied by..' 

lst pl. tard '(we) tie! tap$lu '(we) were being yu '(we) are! 
tied by. .' = 

and pl. tarsy ' (you) tie! taySlay '(you) were being yay '(you) are! d 
tied by.. ' 7 


Kandahar tay$last '(you) 
were being tied by..' (you) a 
tay$l '(they, masc, ) were di '(they) ar 
being tied by. .' 
tará '(they, fem.) were 
being tied by..' 


3rd pl. tari '(they) tie! 


We notice that the category gender is expressed by the 
two different forms day, da ‘is’ which are generally used in 
written Pashto. In some dialects, to be sure, da is also used 
for the masculine. Masculine and feminine are differentiated 
in the 3rd person singular and plural of the Pashto past tense 
as above in the quoted imperfective forms tay$ '(He) was being 
tied by.. ', fem. tapla, etc. The same distinction is found 
in the past tense of intransitive verbs, e, g. rasēžəm '(1}) 
arrive, reach', raséd§ '(he) was arriving’, raséd$la '(she) 
was arriving'. There is, incidentally, considerable dialectal 
variation in the 3rd person singular masculine form of the 
past: raséd$ contrasts with rased6 (raséddlo), the most com- 
mon Peshawar form; raséd$y of Kandahar; and raséd, the 
compromise often found in writing, 


The consistent distinction between masculine and fem- 
inine gender is a striking feature of nouns, adjectives, pro- 


nouns in Pashto. The grammatical gender is, beside case 


Present Tense 


yast (Kand.) — | 


Vides 


RTA AAI 


Midi ges 


re! 


$ 


2 
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and number, typical of all these ‘nominal’ word classes in 

the Indo-European languages. The various nominal forms 
linked to the verb show gender, e. g., the perfect participle 
taySlay (masc.), tay$lé (feminine) '(having been) tied’, 
rasédSlay (masc, ), rased$lé (having) arrived’; the verbal 

nouns, traditionally called ‘infinitives’ {masdar): tayl '(the) 
tying, to tie', raséd$l '(the) arriving, to arrive! are constructed 
as masculine plural forms. The occurrence of gender dis- 
tinctions in the 3rd persons of the past tense definitely suggests 
a nominal origin for these forms as well as for day, da. The 
internal evidence of the modern structure of Pashto indicates 
this earlier stage. 


We find as part of the passive phrase, particularly in the 
dialect of Kandahar, a participial form tay41 (masc, sing. ), 
taySla (fem. ) 'tied', e. g.,tap$1 kéžəm i) am (being) tied', 
Other dialects use the perfect participles tay$lay, tay$lé 
in this construction. This masculine participle form tarsl 
must not be confused with the homonymous plural noun-form 
tay '(the) tying’. Essentially, the form tay$la in the passive 
phrase and as the 3rd person fem, sing. of the imperfective 
past tense must be considered identical. If we now identify 
the 3rd person past tense forms not only historically but even 
Synchronically as participle forms, we must see in the Ist and 
2nd person forms combinations of the participle stem and the 
lst and 2nd person endings of the present tense (e, g-, taysl- 
and -am). From this morphemic analysis we can reconstruct 
the origin as a fusion of the participial stem (tar- and the 
Participial suffix -91) with the verbal forms yam '(I) am', 


ē, yu, yay, “thy 


yast, thus assume a change from tay$1 yam to 
tarélem. In the Kandahar dialect the use of the suffix -ast 
(instead of -ay) in taySlast, rasedSlast, compared to tarSy, 


astzay i P i 7 
FaseZay in the present tense, confirms this reconstruction, 


Since the use of -ast is restricted in Kandahar to verbs with 
Yin the stem: e., g. in yast, wayast '(you) speak', Zoyast '{you) 
Chew! (2nd pl.), etc. The Kandahar form tapSlast, therefore, 
Points to the presence of an original yāst in the past tense, 
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Il, Comparative Reconstruction 


The evidence from other Iranian languages corroborates 
the internal reconstruction of the participial origin of the 
past tense of the Pashto verb. In the past tense of Modern 
Persian, e. g., we find in the 3rd person sing. a similar 
form without an ending: kard ‘did', raft 'went', etc.; both 
diachronic and synchronic evidence can similarly establish 
the origin of the Persian past tense from a participle con- 


struction, 


The comparative method can explain the meaning of the 
Pashto suffix -(a}1 which appears in most of the past tense 
forms, lin Pashto never corresponds to Indo-European l, 
which is reflected by rin Pashto. We observe, however, 
that 1 corresponds to Indo-European dentals initially before 
and medially between vowels. We find, e. g., Pashto las 
'ten', Sanskrit daga, Avestan dasa, Greek déka, Latin decem; 
Pashto lur 'daughter', Sanskrit duhitS,; Pashto sal‘100°, | 
Avest. satam, Lat. centum; Pashto plar 'father', Sanskrit, Avet 
pitár-, Greek patêr, Lat. pater. Initially before worr the 
Indo-European dental is preserved in Pashto: dwa 'two', = 
Sanskrit dva, Avest. dva, Lat. duo; Pashto dré 'three', i) 
Sanskrit tráyas, Lat. trés, The Pashto words tra '(paternal) A 
uncle', trōr 'aunt' are cognates of plār, although their formua 
show no similarity now; tra corresponds to Sanskrit pitrwiya 
Avestan tuirya, Lat, patruus, The change from dentals tol 
is not infrequent in Indic dialects but rare in Iranian; it is 
only found in some Pamir dialects, e. g., in Yidgha, In 
‘Middle Pashto’ original d and t must at least already have 
developed into a voiced alveolar or prepalatal spirant. 


b 


This proven correspondence of Pashto | and Indo- 
European t (or d) makes it possible to compare the 1 in 
verbal endings to Indo-European verbal-adjective (participle) 
formations in-to, which are reflected, e. g., in Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin forms: e. g., Sanskrit datta - ‘given’, 
Greek dotés, Latin datus, The identity of the Pashto suffix | 
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L with the t-suffix of the Indo-European verbal adjective and 
its occurrence in the Pashto past tense was described b 
Professor W. Geiger in 1894, He noted also that the Saal 
hin 7 -51, as tay él (the) tying’, raséd4l "(the) arriving' was 
istorically nothing but the plural of the verbal adjectiv: 
(past participle).’ It has kept its noun inflection in eiA 
Pashto, and as other plurals forms an oblique case by add- 
ing the morpheme -3, There is, of course, no pee 
A sate ne justification for the traditional description s 
e Pashto verbal no i 
e eo See as the base from which all verbal 


II. The Agential Construction 


Not only morphological (see I above); but strikin 
syntactical evidence points internally to the origin of = 
Pashto past tense from a combination of a participle ae 
forms of the verb 'to be!, The syntax of the past rvs 
of the Pashto transitive verb differs considerably from that 
eke Senet oe We find say4y raséd$ 'The man wag 

9 arrive’, Z3 rasédSlam 'I was abo ive! 
saráy yé tar6 'The man was being tied by ay aie eae 
? 2)", 


oe of the oe Passive phrase sap4y tay4l a hie man 
ee tied differs, on the other hand, from this con- 
a ete Sib the agent (actor) is normally not indicated, 
ERS Pea verbal adjective (participle) of transitive 
a pee arly a passive’ meaning. In Modern English 
pacer aa past participle compared to intransitive past 
saya p s E] ows this distinction if the forms occur by them- 
ETEA a nominal phrases: e. g., well-handled '(that) 
eerie oe handled a lot! but well-travelled 'who has 
eee a lot’, _The Pashto past tense of the transitive 
ee ects by its modern meaning and syntax the original 
ation from a participial form with passive meaning. 
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Comparative evidence reveals that other modern Iranian 
languages where the past tense originated the same way 
show the same passive meaning of the transitive past tense. 
According to Professor G. Morgenstierne this is true for 
Persian and Kurdish dialects, Ormuri, Parachi, Munji, 
Wakhi, and partly for Balochi. He added that the situation 


in Pashto was very lucid.? 


In Pashto sentences like sar4y yé tayS and zá ye taySlam 
there is agreement between the goals of action and the verbs 
in number (singular), gender, where feasible (sar4éy mas- 
culine), and person (sar4y 3rd, za lst pers. ). The case of 
the goal of action is the direct case or nominative. ye is a 
noninflecting particle. But if the actor (agent) were a noun, 
it would have to be in the oblique case: e, g. sari {oblique 
case of sap4y) za tapSlam 'I was being tied by the man', It 
is a general feature of the Indo-European sentence that the 
subject, whether it is semantically a ‘goal of action’ or the 
‘actor’, is in the nominative case and is the one part that =~ 
agrees in person, usually in number, and, if any nominal 
element is present beside the finite verb, even in gender 
with the predicate. This is a very good typological reason 
why the analysis of Pashto sentences containing past tenses ~ 
of transitive verbs should consider the general rules of Indo- 
European sentence structure and agreement. We can, if we 
wish, translate sary yē tar$ and za ye tarSlam by 'He was 
tying the man’ and 'He was tying me' but the rather vague 
pronominal particle yé, which can refer to any third person 
(the, she, they'), cannot even be called the ‘logical’ subject 
and the nuclear forms in the nominative say4y and zá cannot 
be called ‘object’, The existence of certain impersonal 
constructions in Pashto where the grammatical subject is onl 
marked as 3rd person plural (e. g. mā wSwayal 'I said (By 
me was said)') should not mislead us here. There are acto 
subjects and goal of action-subjects in Indo-European sen- 
tences and the use of the nominative case (sazay and zə abo: 
and close agreement with the predicate and its finite verb 
reveal them as such. An oblique case can never be the cas! 
of the grammatical subject of a sentence in an Indo-Europ® 


language. 
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m passive construction of the transitive past tense is 
eae nly the most difficult syntactical feature of Pashto for 
nian a in language. Authors of grammars and text 
of Pashto have often not made thei A 
l A ders' task 
easier by the description th ie Bub i 
ey provide. But D, L i 
et f . L. R. Lori 
Tnte of Colloquial Pashtu (Oxford 1915), § 153 states: ‘In ee 
as enses, therefore, the choice lies not between an Acti 
i assive, but between an Agential Passive and a non- k 
eee Passive construction,'* It is no coincidence that a 
ig eae first clearly understood the historical origin 
© past tense and who was 
3 : even able to equat 
oo and Sanskrit t was also one who clearly PE 
ive meaning of the transitive 
past tense. It 
Aneel whose Grammar of the Pagtd or ee e 
< Se Afghans appeared in London in 1873, and who, as he 


States in the Preface frequently in d from learn men 
’ 
q y inquired f. 1 ed me 


Th ree 
R 7 Origin of the Pashto past tense from the fusion of a 
pa 3 e and the verbal forms of yəm '{I) am' is clearly 
own by the morphology i 
i y itself, by the presence of 
> th 
eee category gender in the 3rd Person, and by ie. 
Ei EN passive meaning and construction of the transitive 
E : a oe reconstruction based on the modern 
o e Pashto dialects thems i 

elves is confi d 
comparative reconstructio ser tos 
: n as based i 
ire nee oe ed on parallel formations 
Spondences between Pashto -al 


x = 


adjective-suffix ending in -to 


and on the proven corre- 
and the Indo-European verbal 
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Lautlehre des Afghanischen (Munich 1893); ‘Uber den 
afghanischen Infinitiv’, Zeitschrift für vergleichende 


Sprachforschung, vol. 33 (1895), pp. 474-77 
2. Handbuch der Orientalistik, Vierter Band: Iranistik 
(1958), p. 166. 


3. See Herbert Penzl, ‘Afghan Descriptions of the Afghan 
(Pashto) Verb,’ Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
ie 


AENA 


K 


vol. 71 (1951), p. 100, footnote 15; also Å Grammar of Pashto 3 
(1955), §§83, 100. 2a, 103. 3a; A Reader of Pashto (University . 


of Michigan Press, 1965), p. 13 f. 


PROBLEMS OF LINGUISTIC AND CULTURAL 
INTEGRATION IN PAKISTAN: HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
AND PRESENT SITUATION 


Abu Lais Siddiqi 


I, Historical Perspective. The Indo-Pakistan subcontinent 
has always been a field of linguistic and cultural diversities. 
The pre-Aryan period or the so called Indus Vally Civiliza- 
tion is still partially in the dark, awaiting further excavations 
and discoveries and particularly the deciphering of the Indus 
Vally Script and we cannot discuss with certainty the linguis- 
tic and cultural diversities of that period with our present 
sources, The pattern, however, becomes more vivid and 
clear with the advent of the Aryans. The Aryans entered 
the subcontinent in waves of migration pressing forward the 
original sons of the soil farther and farther, until driving 
them out towards the South, beyond the Vindhyachal range or 
into inaccessible mountain and forest hide-outs, where we 
can still find traces of their culture and linguistic heritage 
although deeply influenced by the dominating Aryan culture. 


The Brahavi language in Baluchistan and the entire fami- 
lies of non-Aryan languages of South India - Tamil, Telegu, 
Kanarese, and Malyalam have survived as a challenge to the 
Aryan onslaught. Even almost four thousand years of con- 
tact and contamination have failed to integrate fully the non- 
Aryan racial, cultural, and linguistic units into one unified 
blend. The situation on the one hand reflects determination 
of the non-Aryans to survive and preserve their cultural 
heritage, while on the other hand it betrays the determined 
efforts of the Aryans to segregate the non-Aryans by label- 
ling them as shudras, untouchables and Profane. The caste 


we 


AeyRaL ws 


